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INTRODUCTORY. 


OR quite a number of years Librarians and Library 
Authorities have been urging the establishment of .a 
magazine which will reflect accurately and systematically the 
various phases of modern Library work and progress. A 
demand has also arisen for a magazine of a more independent 
nature than anything hitherto issued, or, at least, one which is 
not hampered in any way by official connection with a society 
or other public body. 

To meet this widely-expressed need The Library World 
has been established, and it will be conducted on thoroughly 
impartial lines as an unofficial magazine. Its first object will 
be to supply a continuous and punctual succession of news, 
and articles of interest, both to Librarians and Readers. 
Another object will be to elicit from the best informed writers 
practical articles on the more advanced departments of Library 
Practice, while its columns will always be open for the. dis- 
cussion of subjects of general interest. 

Arrangements are also being made for a series of historical 
and descriptive articles on important branches of Library 
economy, and no pains will be spared to make these articles of 
an up-to-date and valuable character. Other features will be 
select lists of books on great subjects, specially chosen and 
annotated by experts, for the use and guidance of Librarians 
and Readers; a record of Foreign, American and Colonial 
Library news; and a general survey of the Library movement 
all over the country. 

While not neglecting such subjects as bibliography, 
printing and binding, The Library World will be primarily a 


| 
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practical magazine, devoted to the urgent needs of the present, 
and its chief endeavour will be to promote increased efficiency 
in every department of Library work, and to foster more 
intimate and useful relations between Libraries and the Public. 

This may seem an ambitious programme, but, in the 
opinion of the conductors of this magazine, it is one well worth 
a vigorous effort to accomplish. There is not only need but 
room for a magazine on the lines of The Library World, and, if 
a due measure of support and encouragement is accorded by 
Librarians and their friends, no effort will be spared to make 
the magazine as representative, instructive, and entertaining 
as anything of its kind in existence. 


EDITORIAL. 


Communications of all kinds bearing on the actual living work of 
“ibraries are cordially invited. THE LipRaRY WoRLD ¢s intended 
Jor all classes of library workers, and though general literary 
matters will not be ignored, practical articles, likely to prove useful 
to library users or librarians, will be most esteemed. 


CORRESPONDENCE, inlended for publication, must be signed with the 
authors’ real names ; but pseudonyms may be used, if real names 
are also enclosed, provided nothing of a personal nature appears in 
the letter. The Editor will not insert anonymous letiers of any kind. 


News AND ARTICLES intended for the Liprary Wor.p should be 
addressed to THE Epitor, and ought to reach the Office, 4, AVE 
Maria Lane, Lonpon, E.C., not later than the 20th of each 
month. 


HE chief subjects of conversation among librarians for the past 

few weeks have been the impending changes in the Library 

_ Association, and the unpleasant nature of some of its recent 
meetin 
7 are also discussixg the possibility of attending the 
annual meeting of the Library Association at Southport, and not a 
little attention is being given to the retirement of Mr. J. D. Mullins 
from Birmingham, where he was so long an influential figure. 

Hardly any notice has been bestowed on the short Bill which 
recently passed its second rcading in Parliament, giving more power to 
library authorities in the matter of punishing pert who mutilate — 
books or otherwise misconduct themselves. 
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We sincerely hope that in July the chief topic of conversation will 
be our own appearance. Library affairs have been so very uneventful 
for a long time, that a new magazine, devoted to practical library work, 
should prove a fertile topic for discussion among librarians who 
seriously regard their profession. Such talks should lead to “ copy,” 
and as copy is of the highest importance in an undertaking like this, 
we may be pardoned for suggesting to librarians the advisability of 
sinking their natural modesty and making some effort for the general 
benefit by sending us an occasional note of experiments tried and new 
methods introduced. 


STUDIES IN LIBRARY PRACTICE. 


1. THE HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF LIBRARY 
CHARGING SYSTEMS. 


MORE unpromising field for the exercise of literary skill or the 
light, fanciful play of humour, was probably never offered than 


the one embodied in the pregnant word Mechanics. The most 
ardent admirer of the late Charles Babbage or John Clerk Maxwell 
could never dare to claim more than a mere speck of amusement out of 
the very solid mass of indigestible edification contained in the works of 
these celebrated men of Science. There is, indeed, but little in the 
mechanical side of anything which appeals to our lighter nature, or can 
rouse the mind from that state of awful tension induced by the contem- 
plation of how things are done. One can afford plentiful laughter at 
the spectacle of Some-other-body barking his shins against a chair, or 
hitting his thumb while driving home a nail, but our interest in the 
mechanics of such actions vanishes with a scientific explanation of the 
-physical laws which govern them ; unless, indeed, the lecturer is the 
victim, and he garnishes his homily with free and powerful la 
What holds good in general mechanics applies with equal force to the 
mechanics of libraries. Our interest in any particular method is rarely 
stirred, unless some rival exponent falls foul of it, and points out its 
defects, mechanical and otherwise, in perfectly plain terms. The 
difficulty we feel in adventuring upon such a dry and boundless desert 
land as our title implies is increased by our feeling that, however 
instructive we may be, it is impossible to be entertaining. 

When Burns the poet was acting as a kind of budding librarian at 
Friars’ Carse in Dunscore Parish he emitted the following ponderous 
reflections which would, in our own time, pass muster bravely in the 
annual report of any library committee:—“To store the minds of the 
lower classes with useful knowledge is certainly of very great importance, 
both to them as individuals and to society at large. Giving them a turn 
for reading and reflection is giving them a source of innocent and 
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laudable amusement ; and besides raises them to a more dignified 
degree in the scale of rationality.” In pursuance of the idea that to 
give a “turn for reading” is a good thing, Burns, in association with 
Robert Riddel of Glenriddel, “set on foot a species of circulating 
library on a plan so simple as to be practicable in any corner of the 
country.” The details of the management are somewhat meagre but we 
gather that the method of registering borrowed books was not only 
primitive, but devoid of all those accessories which have been found 
necessary in more modern days. “At every meeting all the books, 
under certain fines and forfeitures, by way of penalty, were to be 
produced ; and the members had their choice of the volumes in rotation. 
He whose name stood, for that night, first on the list had his choice of 
what volume he pleased in the whole collection ; the second had his 
choice after the first ; the third after the second ; and so on to the last. 
At next meeting, he who, had been first on the list at the preceding 
meeting was last at this ; he who had been second was first; and so 
on.” Under such a rofa we may be morally certain that the last man 
invariably got Blair’s Sermons, which formed an item in the library, 
along with other ponderous works, and what Burns calls “a good deal 
of trash.” The point to be noted in this account of an early circulating 
library is the evident effort to give members equal rights and privileges. 
Nothing is left to the care of chance, which forms such a strong element 
in modern library work. Burns knew, if he had the good fortune to 
lead off the rota, that Blair's Sermons would inevitably fall to his lot 
whenever he made the terrific descent from dux to dudie arranged for 
by the rules, and he could brace himself up accordingly. The principle 
of first come first served was not recognised in these early joint stock 
libraries, but rather a rigid application of a quaint Draconic law which 
insured that no one should escape his chance of improvement by 
avoiding the more solid contents of the library. Endless possibilities 
are opened up by this system of rotational choice, but we need not 
pursue the subject further at present. It is enough to have shown that 
at one time, book issues and registration were associated with a certain 
amount of mild coercion or guidance in selection, which limited 
conditions made more ible then than now. The question of 
regulating the choice of books does not enter very much into the 
methods invented for keeping a record of their issues, and our remarks 
are merely intended to show that a century ago, and indeed long 
before, there was a more direct attempt made to maintain some 
control over the public reading. In Burns’ time this was secured by a 
simple mechanical process, based on rotary movement, and, as we shall 
show later, mechanical means of some kind have always been used to 
register the issues of books. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CATALOGUING. 


EARLY every month sees some Library joining the ranks of 
those which issue little magazines in place of catalogue-supple- 
ments and so-called bulletins. The advantage of having a 
regular publication in which to enter new books, or issue notifications 
and information to readers is very great, and it is surprising that the 
idea was not carried out sooner. ‘The cost of such magazine is not 
great, and part of it is always recoverable by sales. Again, readers are 
more likely to be interested in a publication which not only supplies 
them with a continuous list of additions, but serves also to keep them 
in touch with everything connected with the Library. 

The following towns have started the issue of these magazines 
within recent times, and we should be glad to complete it by including 
any additional libraries not mentioned :—Battersea, Bootle, Brentford, 
Cardiff, Clerkenwell, Hampstead, Leyton, Plymouth, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Newington, Nottingham, West Ham and Willesden. 


THE lectures on cataloguing, given under the auspices of the Education 
Committee of the Library Association, by Mr. John Macfarlane of the 
British Museum, were completed some little time ago, and an examina- 
tion was held of the students who attended. The results of this 
examination have not yet been published. We shall be pleased to 
print in this magazine a brief summary of these lectures by any student 
who has made sufficient notes; and we will give a prize of half-a- 
guinea for the best abstract not exceeding one page of the LiBRARY 
Wor.p. Abstracts to reach the Editor not later than July 18. 


Mr. J. Henry Quinn, Librarian of the Chelsea Public Libraries, is 
engaged on a Manual of Library Cataloguing and Indexing, which 
will include instructions for the preparation and publication of dictionary 
catalogues, library bulletins, and class guides. Hints on the prepara- 
tion of manuscript for the printer: specifications for printing; and 
proof reading will also be given. 


In the newly es Manual of Library Classification and Shelf- 
Arrangement, by Mr. James D. Brown, Librarian of the Clerkenwell 
Public Library, is a chapter on classification as applied to catalogues, 
and a number of arguments against the exclusive use of author entries. 


It is intended in future numbers of Zhe Library World to devote 
considerable attention to the many small problems in cataloguing, 
which arise from time to time during the work of compilation. 
Librarians who have difficulties or points of interest to raise, are 
requested to communicate with the Editor as soon as possible. 
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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 


Mr. Joun D. Mutts, Chief Librarian of Birmingham Public 
Libraries, retired on June 3oth from the post he had so long and 
honourably held since 1865. He was a native of London, where he 
was born in 1832, and in 1858 he was appointed Librarian of the 
Birmingham Library (Old), where he -remained until he became the 
municipal librarian. Since about 1890 Mr. Mullins was obliged, on 
account of his health, to relinquish the active part he took in the 
doings of the library world ; but his influence was very marked in its 
day, and will be felt for a long time to come. He not only trained 
some of the most efficient of the younger librarians, but many of his 
methods of work have been copied in Libraries all over the country. 
He is indirectly, or through his pupils and their followers, the virtual 
father of more modern developments of library work than any other 
English Librarian—with the possible exception of the late Mr. Edward 
Edwards. Mr. A. C. Shaw, Sub-Librarian at Birmingham for many 
years, has been selected to succeed Mr. Mullins as Chief Librarian of 
Birmingham. 


Tue Library authorities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne are building a new 
branch Library at Heaton, which is expected to be ready soon. 


Tue Huddersfield Public Library has now been opened, and is working 
successfully on the open access system, which was organised by Mr. A. 
G. Lockett, the Librarian, who came from Croydon. 


Mr. CARNEGIE was instrumental in inducing the Stirling Town Council 
! to adopt the Public Libraries’ Act by his timely offer of £6,000 for a 
building. The Library Committee is now arranging for a site, and 
| when that is settled the building will be commenced forthwith. Mr. 
Washington Browne, Architect, and Mr. Hew Morrison, of the 
Edinburgh Public Library, are acting as advisers. 


Tue Battersea Vestry is so convinced of the value of its Public 
| Libraries that it has resolved to apply to Parliament for power to levy 
|) a rate of 2d. in 4, for the purpose of extending and improving the 
: whole system. In the Eleventh Report, just issued, a reference is made 
to the insufficiency of a 1d. rate, and it must be pleasing to the Library 
Committee to have its recommendation so heartily adopted by the 
Vestry. The total stock of the library is now 40,930 vols., of which 
a good number are in the central reference library. The lending issues 
for the year numbered 262,735 vols., and 21,746 vols. were issued from 
the reference library. Mr. Inkster, the Librarian, has a new “Dictionary” 
Catalogue in the press, in which the works of fiction will form a 
separate list at the end, 
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Tue Fifth Annual Report of the Bournemouth Public Library records 
the establishment of a travelling library ; the opening of two branch 
news rooms; and the continued success of the open access system. 
The library now contains a total of 11,338 vols. Annual lending 
issue 140,502 vols.; reference issue 787; travelling library issues 
(January 10 to March 30) 1,992 vols. New premises are urgently 
required. 


THE last report of the St. Martin-in-the-Fields and St. Paul Public 
Libraries shows a total stock of 31,154 vols.; a lending issue of 
52,783, and a reference issue of 8¢,278 vols. 


Tue Croydon Public Libraries Committee has arranged to open a 
branch at Upper Norwood, in conjunction with the Lambeth Library 
Commissioners, for the joint use of residents in both districts. The 
last Croydon report refers to “increased popularity of the libraries 
occasioned by the adoption of the open access system to all the 
libraries.” Nine books are reported missing out of an issue of 290,000 
vols. The total stock is now 38,306 vols. 


THE Free Public Library of Reading has marked its occupation of a 
fine new building by the issue of an illustrated descriptive report, which 
is full of information about the library, museum, and art gallery. The 
pictures and plans are very good, but the view of the lending depart- 
ment has been taken from a point which gives one the impression that 
it is a photograph of a railway booking office. The total stock is 
27,815 vols., and the total annual issue in 1898 was 112,457 vols.. On 
page 16 there is this paragraph on the subject of open access :—“ The 
Sub-Committee, appointed to consider the question, visited the two 
chief libraries in London where open access was in use, and after due 
consideration decided it was not advisable, at present, to adopt the 
method at Reading.” 


Tue Ealing Public Library report (1897-1898), after recording an in- 
crease of nearly 10,000 issues adds: “ As this library in the first full 
year of working at once attained the largest circulation of books in 
proportion to population of any Public Library in the United King- 
dom, and as it has since steadily maintained that position, the large 
increase recorded above is the more remarkable.” Stock: Lending, 
11,287 ; Reference, 1,149; total, 12,436 vols. Issue, 146,414 vols. 
Population, 33,000 ; borrowers, 8,449. We suppose there must be a 
“largest circulation” library as well as a newspaper, but why Ealing 
should attain this distinction is somewhat difficult to see, considering 
its stock, borrowers, etc. 


A NEw edition of the Hull Public Library Catalogue has been prepared 
in which “Fiction dealing with historical subjects or events has 
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received some attention, and the period and matter briefly described 
under the authors’ names, and an index to the historical fiction, 
arranged in chronological order has also been compiled.” 


Tue Buxton Free Library is emerging from its over-burdened condi- 
tion at last, and has been able to pay off the loan originally incurred 
for the cost of furniture and fittings. The total number of volumes 
now in the Library amounts to 4,263. The annual issues number 
25,435, a daily average of 88. Mr. T. A. Sarjant, the Librarian, will 
be remembered for his good work by all who attended the Buxton 
meeting of the Library Association. 


Tue Annual Report of the Preston Free Public Library and Museum 
for the year ending March 31, 1898, shows that the Library now con- 
tains 45,489 volumes ; 108,742 volumes were issued for home reading ; 
11,718 volumes, excluding Patents, were consulted in the Reference 
Department ; while 183,832 visits were made to the Museum and Art 
i Galleries. Mr. Bramwell, the Librarian, publishes a list of works 
| added during 1897-98, including a somewhat curious notation which at 
first we took to be a classification, but afterwards discovered repre- 
sented author’s initials and sizes. ‘Thus, Hall Caine’s “ Christian” is 
marked CD, 553. If this is not an application of Mr. Madeley’s Demy 
book-scale perhaps Mr. Bramwell will enlighten us as to the meaning 


of the symbols. 


THE Streatham Public Library Commissioners have erected a Branch 
1 Library at Balham, which was opened on June 30, by the Earl of 
Dunraven. The building is a somewhat quaint but picturesque 
structure, erected on a site presented by Sir Henry Tate, Chairman of 
the Commissioners, from the designs of Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, 
/ F.R.LB.A. The cost of the building will be met by loan. The whole 
| of the furniture and fittings were made by the Library Supply Co. 
The entire scheme of the design has not been carried out, but pro- 
| vision is made for a Reading Room and a temporary Lending Library, 
| 


which will become a Magazine Room when the special Lending 
Department is built. The Chief Librarian is Mr. Thomas Everatt, 


and the Branch Librarian is Mr. Arthur Cogswell. 


THE new converted building of the Christ Church, Southwark, Public 
Library, was opened by Mr. R. K. Causton, M.P., on June 18. It is 
situated in Blackfriars Road, and presents a plain but substantial eleva- 

tion of four floors, the total cost of site and alterations to the building 
amounting to 44,500. The Librarian is Mr. Roland Austin. 


Some stir has been made in Scotch literary circles, and especially among 
the worshippers of Burns, by the articles on Wallace’s Burns-Dunlop 


| 
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Correspondence, contributed to the Scotsman by Mr. J. C. Ewing, 
assistant in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. Mr. Ewing has also turned 
his attention to the recent Henley-Henderson edition of Burns’ works, 
and has proved that the editors are wrong in asserting that the first 
appearance of “Tam o’ Shanter ” was not in the original serial issue of 
Captain Grose’s “ Antiquities of Scotland.” 


Mr. THomas ALDRED, late Librarian of Barrow-in-Furness, was recently 
appointed the first Librarian of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 
London. He is a native of Manchester, where he was born in 1866, 
and, after being an assistant in Salford Public Libraries from 1881 to 
1889, he became Librarian of Stalybridge in 1889, and of Barrow-in- 
Furess in 1891. 


THE Hornsey District Council, on Monday, June 20, unanimously 
appointed Mr. Thomas Johnston, Librarian of the Croydon Public 
Libraries, to be the first librarian, at a salary of £180 and a residence. 
There were ninety-five candidates. A question was raised at the 
Council meeting as to the propriety of the Library Committee only 
bringing forward the name of one candidate, but no resolution was 
adopted. Mr. Johnston is a native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, born 
August 27, 1868, and his experience has been mostly gained at the 
Public Libraries there and at Croydon. 


THE Glasgow Town Council by the small, but sufficient, majority of 
five votes, has resolved to go to Parliament for a Special Act enabling 
Public Libraries to be established in the city. The General Scotch 
Library Act was rejected on a previous occasion, mainly for the reason 
that the Council did not want outside members forced upon them as 
that Act prescribes. 


SoutH Hornsey, a small district in the North of London, bounded by 
Stoke Newington, Islington and Hornsey, has adopted the Public 
Libraries’ Acts, by a special poll of the ratepayers. 2,430 voting 
papers were issued, but only 979 were returned, of which 579 were 
ayes and 391 nays. 


THE Marquis of Ripon formally opened the Public Library of Brig- 
house, Yorkshire, last month. The Librarian is Mr. J. A. Wroe, who 
is organising the library on the open access system. 


Linco_n Public Library now contains 8,336 volumes, and issued 
during the year ending May 9, 1898, 79,294 volumes, of which 3,594 
were reference books. The year seems to have been one of tranquil 
progress, the only exciting incident being the issue of a supplementary 
catalogue, compiled by Mr. Henry Bond, the Librarian, of which 513 
copies were sold. 
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St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Public Library in its record of recently 
accomplished work chronicles the fact that two entertainments were 
given to the adult users of the Library residing in the parish. Any 
method of promoting closer relations between library authorities and 
library users is to be commended, and we hope to see an extended 
scheme at St. Saviour’s on the lines fore-shadowed in the report. The 
total stock of this Library is now 9,928 volumes. Lending issue, 
38,977 volumes; Reference issue, 1,066. Mr. H. D. Roberts, the 
Librarian, is complimented on the “present satisfactory state of the 
finances, largely due to the careful and economical ” management of 
the Librarian. 


Mr. Wricut, of Plymouth Public Library, has been breaking fresh 
ground, and his new report records some of his work. He has started a 
Library Monthly which is distributed gratuitously ; continued his series 
of class catalogues with the issue of a “ Biography ” section; opened 
new school branches; introduced a new “charging system ;” and so 
impressed his Committee with his report on the educational work of the 
Library Association, that it endorses his remarks “as to the growing 
necessity for more intelligence on the part of the Library Staff.” Stock, 
44,091 volumes ; issues, Lending 311,246 volumes, Reference 66,306 
volumes. 


Tue Eleventh Annual Report of the Chelsea Public Libraries, con- 
tains a large amount of interesting information. The total annual issues 
have declined a little, being 256,303, as against 258,706 volumes the 
previous year. The exhibitions of books have been continued. A new 
catalogue of the Central Lending Library, compiled by Mr. Quinn, was 
printed, at a cost of £248 8s. 6d. for 3,000 copies. The library now 
contains 33,908 volumes. A table is included showing the number of 
times certain books in various classes of literature were issued during 
the year. A motion has been made at the Chelsea Vestry in favour 
of applying to the Local Government Board to have the powers of the 
Library Commissioners transferred to the Vestry. 


THE following is a list of some of the recently established Libraries 
which have not yet been fully organised, or had their Librarians 
appointed :—Bromley-by-Bow (London), Burnley, Bury (Lancashire), 
Gloucester, Greenwich, Limehouse (London), Mile End (London), 
Plumstead (London), St. George-in-the-East (London), Stirling (N.B.), 
and Woolwich. Particulars of these —— will be announced from 
time to time. 


THe spread of the library movement in the districts immediately 
surrounding London is becoming so rapid, that, in a short time, there 
will scarcely be a District Council area without its public library. 
Bexley in Kent, which adopted the Acts some time ago, has now got to 
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work, and a library in temporary premises will soon be opened. Owing 
to the size of the district it will be necessary to have two small 
branches, and, in spite of a very limited rate, the Committee have 
resolved to face the question. At Friern Barnet in North London an 
agitation is also proceeding for the adoption of the Libraries Acts, and 
it is likely that it will be successful before very long. So, also, the 
movement is spreading westwards at Teddington and Acton. 


Tue able speech made at Arbroath by Mr. John Morley on the 
occasion of the opening of the new Public Library, was chiefly 
remarkable for its strong defence of good fiction reading and its 
generous tone towards the popular library in all its departments of 
work. ‘This speech was so generally reported all over the country, in 
all kinds of newspapers, that it is not needful to do more than express 
our entire accord with the sentiments embodied in Mr. Morley’s true 
and eloquent remarks. 


THE Borough of Kingston-upon-Thames has been experimenting with a 
method of juvenile library work which seems to be successful. Tickets 
are issued to young children attending the schools who are recom- 
mended by the teachers, and already 298 members have been enrolled. 
The extension of the work is only hindered by the lack of a sufficient 
number of books to satisfy the demand. As there seems to be a 
movement in favour of, juvenile libraries at present, the Kingston plan 
seems worthy of attention. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


HE Second International Library Conference at London resulted 
in quite a crop of reports, sketches, and impressions of English 
librarians and librarianship, being issued in various forms by 

most of the different American librarians who attended the Conference. 
Comparatively few of these have found their way across the Atlantic, 
and, as it is always healthy and beneficial, as Burns remarks, 

“To see ourselves as ithers see us,” 


we shall endeavour to obtain a few of these impressions and reports for 
the edification, and, we trust improvement, of English librarianship. 
We are convinced that nothing can be more salutary than a series of 
such opinions, written by our fair-minded, candid, and practically- 
accomplished American cousins. The first report, that of Mr. F. M. 
Crunden, Librarian of St. Louis, is, if anything, much too favourable 
for our improvement, but it may serve to flatter our pride and buoy us - 
up against something more critical to come. Mr. Crunden wrote:— 
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“I cannot speak too highly of the organisation and management 
of the Conference. The perfection of every detail and the smooth 
and harmonious working of the whole programme gave evidence of 
high organising ability, great forethought and an immense amount of 
labour on the part of the General Secretary and the various committees. 
The papers were thoughtful and covered a wide range of subjects, from 
the most minute and technical details of administration up to the 
consideration of educational ideals—the presentation of the great end 
towards which all catalogues, charging systems, and other details are 
merely the means. The discussions were interesting and profitable. 
They were earnest, but without heat or rancour, and marked by a frank 
give-and-take, accompanied by that politeness which seemed to me to 
characterise the whole British people. An admirable feature of the 
Conference was the promptness with which the sessions began and 
closed. Punctuality seems to be a cardinal virtue with the English. 
We observed that it extends to social engagements. 

It seems hardly practicable or appropriate to give here, even in 
outline, an account of our tour through the provinces. I may say, 
however, that we found no town so small or so backward as not to 
contain a Public Library. And in general, the condition of the 
Public Library, the way it was housed and maintained, was a fair 
measure of the intelligence, enterprise, and prosperity of the place. 
There was one notable exception. The second city in the Kingdom, 
one of the best governed and most progressive cities in the world, is 
without a Free Public, Rate-supported Library. 

The city of Manchester contains the first Free Public Library of 
the modern type ever established. It was opened September, 1851, a 
year before the Boston Public Library. It has numerous branches, and 
up to two or three years ago had the largest circulation in the world. 
It is now, I believe, surpassed by Philadelphia and Chicago, which, 
however, are much larger cities. 

Birmingham has enjoyed the advantages of a Public Library for 
many years. When I visited there, in 1884, I was told that 10,000 
persons came to the library daily. ‘The number of daily visitors to the 
central library and the branches must have doubled by this time. In 
the central building, besides a grand reference hall, there is a beautiful 
room containing the finest Shakespeare collection in the world. 

An interesting and a thriving place is Plymouth, with many 
evidences of progress, and a wide-awake, energetic librarian, worthy of 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens. 

Nowhere were we more impressed by signs of prosperity and 
progress than in Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and, naturally, here we found a 
fine library, housed in a substantial and handsome building, doing a 
large business in the dissemination of knowledge, the diffusion of light, 
and the furnishing of the most elevating entertainment to all the people. 
We had the pleasure of meeting here Dr. Thos. Hodgkin, the author 
of “Italy and Her Invaders,” and “ The Dynasty of Theodosius.” 

At Edinburgh the Lord Provost received and lunched us in the 
beautiful reference hall of the Carnegie Library. At this entertainment 
we met Prof. Saintsbury and the venerable Prof. Masson, the author of 
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the “ Life of Milton.” The latter proposed in eloquent words, filled 
with fraternal feeling, the health of the American guests. 

In Glasgow we saw what I suppose is the finest municipal buildings 
in the world ; but they had no Free Library building to show us. 

Liverpool, too, has a large library, housed in one of the finest and 
most impressive architectural piles we saw. It has in connection with 
it a museum and an art gallery, and is doing a great work for the people 
of that city. 

Stimulus and direction is given to the people’s reading, and the 
work of the public library is given greater educational value by such 
organisations as the Midland Institute in Birmingham and the Literary 
and Philosophical Institute in Newcastle. These institutions have day 
and evening classes for young people in a wide range of subjects, to- 
gether with courses of lectures and series of concerts that combine 
instruction and entertainment, and fill their large halls to over-flowing. 

Combined with a Free Library, they form, indeed, a people’s uni- 
versity. The city of Birmingham also supports a magnificent technical 
school, in which any mechanical trade or useful art may be learned, 
from cooking an omelette to building a locomotive. ‘The city also sup- 
ports a municipal school of art, in which everything from the rudiments 
of drawing and designing to painting in oil is taught. Art students, and 
the general public as well, have free access to a fine collection of 
paintings in the Municipal Art Gallery, which was built and furnished 
out of the profits of the sale of gas. Mason College is another 
admirable institution, founded and endowed by the great pen-maker 
of that name. With its public schools supplemented by these educa- 
tional agencies, and its great Public Library supplementing all, the city 
of Birmingham offers to its young people every opportunity for acquiring 
an education that is at once liberal and practical, and to those who 
regret the lack of these educational advantages in the formative period 
of their lives, who are so overweighted with the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of advanced life that they have not time or energy to do more 
than continue to live as they are, to these and to all its members the 
body corporate of Birmingham offers the means of rational and 
elevating enjoyment.” 


A meeting of the Society of Public Librarians was held at Dulwich, 
on Wednesday, June 22nd, by the kind invitation of the Camberwell 
Public Librarian (Mr. Edward Foskett). The twenty-four members 
were received by Mr. and Mrs. Preston at their charming residence, 
The Hall, Dulwich, and after a pleasant chat and stroll round the 
extensive and delightful grounds, the members took tea with their 
interesting host and hostess. Messrs. Frowde, Cotgreave, and Foskett 
expressed the thanks of the meeting for the handsome manner in which 
the members had been entertained, and both Mr. and Mrs. Preston 
appropriately replied. The Public Library was reached about eight 
o’clock. The business of the meeting was such as to leave no time 
for the reading of an admirable paper which had been prepared by 
Mr. Snowsill, entitled “ Music in Public Libraries.” 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Presipent: Mr. H. R. Tedder. How. Sec.: Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister. 
Offices: 20, Hanover Square, London, W. 


HE ‘Twenty-first Annual Conference of this Association will be 
held at Southport, during the week commencing August 22. 
This is nearly a month earlier than usual, and doubtless local 
circumstances are responsible for the change. In addition to a two 
day’s meeting at Southport, during which the papers will be read and 
discussed, it is proposed to visit Preston and Wigan also, where the 
local authorities will welcome the members. Arrangements have been 
made for a visit to Haigh Hall, near Wigan, the seat of the Earl of 
Crawford, who has been nominated as President for the ensuing year. 
An examination of the rich and varied bibliographical treasures at 
Haigh Hall will form a delightful change for the members, after a 
course of paper discussing at Southport. Further arrangements will be 
announced in our next number. 


Mr. J. Y. W. MacA ister, the Honorary Secretary, retires this year, 
after a long and distinguished tenure of office, during which he has 
materially helped to establish the Association on a firm basis. It is 
due to his initiative that the Royal Charter of Incorporation was 
applied for, and wholly to his energy and devotion that it was carried 
through. We are pleased to announce that a Committee has been 
formed to present Mr. MacAlister with a handsome testimonial in 
recognition of his services to the Library Association and Librarianship. 
To such of his friends as may not have heard of tiis, we advise instant 
application to Mr. Thomas Mason, Public Library, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C., the Secretary, who will be pleased to acknowledge 
offers of help and cheques. 


We understand that the Council has nominated Mr. Frank Pacy, 
Librarian of St. George, Hanover Square, Public Library, as Mr. 
MacAlister’s successor. Mr. Pacy is a very able man, and under his 
care the affairs of the Association ought not to suffer. Though our 
own feeling in this matter is against a municipal librarian being a pro- 
minent officer in the Association, there is no reason why the experiment 
should not be tried, nor why members should not contribute in every 
way to aid Mr. Pacy in the hard work which lies before him. We 
understand, also, that the Council will appoint a paid Under-Secretary, 
who will be responsible to that body for the general routine work of 
the Association. 


Mr. FrepD TurRNeER, the popular Librarian of Brentford, has arranged 
for a special meeting of the Library Association to his district and 
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library, on Monday July 11, at five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
visit includes a call at Kew Gardens where a very valuable botanical 


library is kept. 


THE approach of the annual election of members of Council recalls the 
fact that, for some time past, a considerable amount of dissatisfaction 
has been expressed with the manner in which that body has managed the 
affairs of the Association For any remissness which may exist we are 
of opinion that the members at large are themselves to blame. Year 
after year they elect practically the same men to represent them, and, 
while many meritorious country members are returned with unfailing 
regularity irrespective of the fact that they can never attend Council 
meetings in London, members, in their anxiety to do honour to their 
brethren, utterly forget that a representative Council can never be 
obtained which consists of such a large proportion of unattending 
members. ‘The whole power of directing the policy of the Association, 
therefore, rests in the hands of a few London members of Council, or 
rather of the small number of regular attenders. The remedy for this 
is surely to elect men who can attend, and our proposal is that, as all 
members outside the County of London are considered country 
members, a large number of librarians or others in the outer metro- 
politan ring should be nominated and supported, and thus a larger, 
more representative, and perhaps more satisfactory Council would be 
obtained. At any rate, if the acting Council included representatives 
from such places as Brentford, Ealing, Willesden, Hornsey, Tottenham, 
Leyton, West Ham, Croydon, Kingston, Wimbledon, etc., it could no 
longer be said that the affairs of the Association were in the hands of a 
few members. ‘There are a number of other members besides librarians 
who live near London, though not in it, who would be able to serve. 
Country members who find it impossible to attend the meetings, would, 
no doubt, think it their duty in the interests of the Association to 
relinquish their claims to an office whose duties they cannot fulfil. 


Tue Summer School will be resumed on July 18, when an inaugural 
meeting will take place at the Rooms of the Association, 20, Hanover 
Square. The programme will consist of the usual lectures and visits to 
libraries, etc., and will conclude on Friday, July 22. 

Official Journal, Zidrary, 20, Hanover Square. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT; Mr. Herbert Putnam, SECRETARY: Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
Public Library, Boston. New York State Library, Albany, U.S.A. 
HE American Association will hold its Annual Meeting at 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, from Monday, July 4, to Saturday, 
July 9. There will be two sessions daily, for the reading and 
discussion of papers, while the evenings will be devoted to social and 
other features. The programme, which was decided at Oxford in 
England last July, by the travelling American pilgrims, will be largely 
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confined to a complete exposition of Librarianship and Home Libraries. 
The “Training of Librarians and Assistants,” forms one special 
section of the programme, and “Home Education through Libraries 
and Allied Agencies ” another. 

Official Journal, Zidrary Journal, New York. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. OF AUSTRALASIA. 


PRESIDENT: The Hon. D. Norton, M.L.C. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. H. C. L. Anderson, 
Principal Librarian, Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney 
HIS Association, which was instituted at Melbourne, in 1896, will 
hold its first general Conference at Sydney in September, when 
papers are to be read and discussed on such subjects as Charg- 
ing Systems ; Library Legislation in Australasia ; Co-operative Index 
to Australian Magazines and leading Newspapers ; Libraries for Public 
Schools ; Educative function of Libraries; Use and abuse of Fiction 
in State-aided Libraries, &c. ‘This is a very good programme, and we 
trust our Australian brothers will gather in large numbers and add the 
weight of their experience and freshness of standpoint to the many 
thorny problems which have provided endless discussions for librarians 
both in the Mother Country and the United States. The large and 
increasing number of libraries in the Colonies makes the formation 
and active existence of such Societies not only desirable, but impera- 
tive, and we trust the day is not far distant when Canada and South 
Africa will each boast its special organisation for the study of library 
questions. We shall endeavour to publish at an early date an abstract 
of the proceedings of the Australasian Association, which we believe 
will give our readers in the United Kingdom an unexpected, and 
altogether favourable view of the state of library work in these import- 

ant and progressive colonies. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Presipent: Mr. A. H. Carter. Hon. Secretary: Mr. F. M. Roberts, 
Public Library, St. George, Hanover Square, London. 
RRANGEMENTS were made to hold the first meeting of the 
Summer Session on June 29, at Hatfield House, the seat of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, who has granted permission for the party 
to view the house and its library and grounds. On Wednesday July 
13, at 8 p.m., the Annual General Meeting will be held at 20, Hanover 
Square, when the usual reports will be submitted and the election of 
officers will be conducted. We congratulate this young, but flourishing 
Society, upon its enterprise in establishing and maintaining a journal 
The Library Assistant, which, under the editorial care of Mr. B. L. 
Dyer, of the Kensington Public Libraries, has attained a degree of 
punctuality which must have almost petrified the subscribers to other 
official journals. Zhe Library Assistant is brightly conducted and 
deserves the support of every librarian and assistant. 
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